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by all who desire a succinct, accurate and intelligent summary of the 
more important political events throughout the world during the 
twelve months from October, 1907, to September 30, 1908. Each of 
the leading powers are considered seriatim, the less important countries 
being treated in groups. The chapter upon the United States is taken 
by the editor. M. Andre Tardieu furnished a short introductory sum- 
mary of the international events in general. M. Gidel provides a con- 
venient digest, topically arranged, of the international treaties and 
conventions entered into during the period covered; in a short conclud- 
ing chapter there is given a general survey of the year from the economic 
viewpoint. 

In these days, when important events succeed one another so rapidly, 
such an excellent annual publication as this is of great utility. It is 
suggested, however, that its value may be considerably enhanced by giv- 
ing in footnotes, whenever possible, fuller references to the official 
documents and other original sources of information. 



Le Consul. Fonctions, Immunites, Organization, Exequatur. Essai 
d' expose syst&matique. By Ellery C. Stowell. (Paris: A. Pedone, 
1909. Pp. 353.) " 

At a period when the commercial powers of the world are engaged 
in a feverish competition for the extension of their foreign commerce, 
a general survey of the consular arm of government, its organization, 
functions and immunities is timely. It is only in comparatively recent 
times that there has been a realization of the fact that, in many par- 
ticulars, the organization of the consular service has retained obsolete 
features without a compensating intensive development so as to be 
adequate to the needs of commerce. Finally, however, the legislative 
and administrative organs of many governments have been stimulated 
t o activity in this respect by demands coming from within the mercan- 
tile community itself. Public opinion, thus effectively generated, 
usually results in action and to it, rather than to the growth of the 
system from within, may be ascribed the parliamentary action taken 
in Great Britain in 1903 and the re-organization of the American con- 
sular service through congressional action in 1906. 

The work before us is a dissertation for the doctor's degree presented 
to the University of Paris by an American student. It does not assume 
to be a treatise upon the functions or immunities of consuls according to 
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the public law of any one nation or group of nations, nor does it attempt 
to discuss systematically, the powers and privileges of the consular 
class accorded by the rules of international law or by treaty. The 
author, however, has attempted to sketch in broad outline the princi- 
ples underlying the establishment of consular relations between nations, 
the classification of consuls as functionaries of the state, the classifi- 
cation of the various functions necessarily or properly exercised by 
them, their relation to the law and administrative systems of their own 
state and the rights, privileges and immunities accorded, or which 
should be accorded to them by mandates pursuant to the laws or cus- 
toms of the state of jurisdiction. 

The first part of the work deals with functions (pp. 15-135). Here 
the author insists that the truly scientific classification should be, 
firstly, according to the nationality of the person for whom the act is 
performed (ratione personal) and, secondly, according to relation of the 
consul's own state to the act to be performed, in which case the compe- 
tency is derived by reason of the nature of the act itself {ratione mate- 
rue). Of course no system of legislation nor of administrative instruc- 
tion of which we are aware follows the classification thus suggested, 
nor is the need for such a classification at first apparent, though earn- 
estly insisted upon by the author. But it lends itself very well to a 
systematic exposition of the subject and has a further importance in 
the argument in that it is insisted that consular immunity and privi- 
lege be precisely commensurate with the necessities of the case in 
respect of the performance of the particular function (p. 41). 

It is in this portion of the book that we notice some minor inaccuracies. 
Thus it is said (p. 40) in respect of wills executed in foreign countries 
that (translated) " Without doubt the testament executed according to 
the forms of the foreign country will produce all its effects in the coun- 
try of origin," — the testator, however, may not be familiar with these 
forms, etc. The law as stated is that of some continental systems but 
is not the rule under the common law and is true only to a limited 
degree, even as tempered by modern legislation. However, the reason- 
ing of the passage is not affected, for the author argues for an exten- 
sion of the functions of consuls in their powers to attest the wills of 
their nationals, and the correct statement would therefore have been 
even a stronger argument. 

The second part of the book (pp. 137-184) deals with immunities 
and privileges of consuls. It would seem that the rules of international 
law upon this subject are extremely vague, a fact which has been com- 
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merited upon in official reports relative to British consular establish- 
ment*. (Appendix C, p. 251.) The author pleads for a greater preci- 
sion and applies the test already mentioned to the various classes of 
immunities and privileges to which claims have been made. Less diffi- 
culty seems to be encountered in respect of essential immunities than 
in finding the proper official and social level of consular persons. Not 
being a part of the diplomatic establishment, consuls are not recognized 
at court and, in the social community, rank after the most youthful 
secretary of an embassy or legation. This element, apparently so trivial, 
has given rise to much ill-feeling. Obviously it may be a positive 
detriment to the service in that it tends to discourage the best talent 
from entering it and deprives the more experienced of that armor 
propre which frequently constitutes the most potent, if not the only 
incentive to effectual work. Germany, characteristic in perspicacity 
in anything which affects her commercial welfare, has recognized in 
this an element of importance, in that the head of the consular service 
within any jurisdiction ranks next after the chief of the diplomatic 
mission (p. 183). 

The third portion of the book (pp. 186-207) is addressed to general 
problems of organization. The author essays to point out the way of 
progress and notes some inconsistencies still prevalent in many sys- 
tems. Besides the lack of official distinction already mentioned, other 
weak elements to which attention is invited are the failure to provide 
for apprenticeships in the service, the absence of commercial as dis- 
tinguished from academic training, insufficient pay, absence of perma- 
nency of service or of a pension system commensurate with the period 
of service and needless restrictions upon dealing directly with central 
organs of the jurisdictional state as well as with coordinate administra- 
tive departments of the state of mandate. 

The appendices consist of extracts from the legislative reports of the 
United States congress and the British parliament which are used as 
illustrative data throughout the body of the book, and a rbglement 
proposed in 1896 by the Institute of International Law upon the immuni- 
ties of consuls. A bibliography is also appended. 

Baning- some unwise features of arrangement, as for instance, in 
postponing definition of the consular office to the very last page of 
the text (the very first would have been appropriate) the material has 
been well worked up. The style has that clarity to which the French 
language is so well adapted. At a period when, notwithstanding the 
titanic efforts of the advocates of peace, so much time and technical 
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study are devoted to the " protection " of commerce by means of the 
military and naval arms of government, not to mention the huge 
expenditure of material resources as the sinews of these arms, a scien- 
tific investigation of that arm of government which deals directly with 
the promotion of commerce should be welcomed with commendation. 
A well-regulated consular system is in itself one of the guarantees of 
the maintenance of peaceful commercial relations between states and a 
book like the present, containing many thoughtful suggestions for the 
accomplishment of that purpose is to be judged in a spirit of apprecia- 
tion and tolerant criticism. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



The Struggle for Imperial Unity. By Colonel George T. Denison. 
(London: Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp.422). 

The author of this book, Colonel George Denison of Toronto, has 
been identified throughout the whole of his active career with the 
various phases of the imperial movement in Canada. As a protago- 
nist in the general election contest of 1891 in which reciprocity with 
the United States, with the possibilities of political annexation in the 
background, formed the paramount issue; as a leader in the abortive 
movement of twenty years ago in favor of parliamentary federation of 
the empire; and in recent times in connection with the sending of the 
expeditionary force to South Africa and as an ardent sympathizer 
with tariff reform in Great Britian and preferential trade in the empire, 
Colonel Denison has made his name known throughout the length of 
the king's dominions. The present work, which consists practically of 
personal memoirs, will be read with profit by all students of British 
imperial development. The parts of the book dealing with the issues 
of the early nineties and the annexation movement in Canada (chapter 
x to xvi) will be of particular interest to American readers. The 
author's point of view is somewhat uncompromising and his attach- 
ment to British institutions, as he himself frankly admits, is of the 
aggressive and militant character natural to a soldier. Many of his 
readers will perhaps deplore his denunciations of Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
once his personal friend, as a "traitor." But all will readily admit the 
single-heartedness of Colonel Denison's devotion to the cause he serves. 
The most sensational part of the book is found in the disclosure of cer- 
tain correspondence of the Honorable Honors Mercier, ex-premier of 



